table with they pistols layia5 on the table, and that
that other feller lie kilt, al! with that

der'nger. When a feller has to start killin* folks,

he ^most always lias to keep on Mlliif 'em. And when
lie          he's already dead hisself."

It showed on John Sartorls5 brows the dark shadow
of fatality and            that night when lie sat beneath

the candles in the dining-room and turned a wineglass

in Ms fisgers while he talked to Ms son* The railroad
was finished^ and that day he had been elected to the

state legislature after a hard and bitter fight, and doom
lay on his brow5 and weariness.

"And so," lie said,* "Redlawll kill me tomorrow, for

I shall be unarmed, I'm tired of killing men. . . . Pass
the wine,. Bayard."

And the next day he was dead, whereupon, as though

he had but waited for that to release him of the clumsy
cluttering of bones and breathy by losing the frustra-
tion of his own flesh he could now stiffen and shape that
which sprang from him Into the fatal semblance of Ms
dream; to be evoked like a genie or a deity by an illiter-
ate old man's tedious reminiscing or by a cliarred pipe
from which even the rank smell of burnt toBacco had
long since faded away.

Old Bayard roused himself and went and laid the
pipe on his chest of drawers. Then he quitted the room
and tramped heavily          the stairs and out through

the back.

The negro lad waked easily and untettiered the mare
and held the stirrup. Old Bayard mounted and remem-
bered the cigar at last and fired it. The negro opened
the gate into the lot and trotted on ahead and opened
the second gate let the rider into the field beyond,